the separate states of, Haidarabad, Mysore, and Travancor,
or very nearly the whole of the peninsula to the south of the
NarbadS, and MaMnadi rivers.

Although the Chinese division of India into five great
provinces is simpler than the well-known native arrangement
of nine division, as described by Var&ha-Mihira and the
Purfcias, yet there can be little doubt that they borrowed
their system from the Hindus, who likened their native country
to the lotus-flower, the middle being Central India, and the
eight surrounding petals being the other divisions, which
were named after the eight chief points of the compass*1 In
the Chinese arrangement, the middle and the four primary
divisions only are retained; and as this division is much
simpler, and also more easily remembered, I will adopt it in
the present description.

At the time of Hwen Thsang's visit, in the seventh century,
India was divided into eighty1 kingdoms, each of which
would appear to have had its separate ruler, although most
of them were tributary to a few of the greater states* Thus,
in Northern India, the districts of Kabul, JaUlfibid, PesMwar,
Ghazni, and Banu were all subject to the ruler of Kapisa,
whose capital was most probably at Charikar or, Alexandria
ad Caucasum. In the Panjab proper the hilly districts of
Taxila, Singhapura, Urasa, Punach, and Rajaori. were subject
to the Raja of Kashmir; while the whole of the plains,
including Multan and Shorkot, were dependent on the ruler
of Taki, or Sangala, near Lahore. In Western India - the
Provinces were divided between the kings of Sindh, BdabM,
w&Gurjjara. In Central and Eastern India, the whole of
the different states, from the famous city of Sthaneswara to

1.   Wilson's 'Vishnu Purana', edited by Hall, vol. ii. (b) ii, c. 12
p. 309; "the lotu^shaped earth." Ward's 'Hindus', i. 9. and iL 449.
2.    'Hiouen Thsang1   ii. 59.  The text  has ''seventy";   but the
number actually described is eighty-two; from which, deducting Persia
and Ceylon, the true number of kingdoms is eighty.